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appliances, however simple, and until these virtues are
taught most of the village problems will remain unsolved.
Moreover, as will be seen in the next chapter the promis-
cuous use of the area round the village as a latrine is
definitely bad farming.1

The essence of the latrine problem is to combine good
health with good farming. That is to say, latrines must
satisfy five conditions. They must not (a) breed flies,
(b) contaminate the water supply, (c) offend the nose, or
(d) require service, (e) Their contents, liquid and solid,
must not be lost to the farmer but, when properly decom-
posed and ready for the land, it must be possible to transport
them to the fields.

It is unthinkable that the carrying of crude faeces should
continue for a day longer than possible to be the hereditary
duty of a particular class of human being,2 or should be
necessary for any human being, except in exceptional
cases, such as sickness. Although, therefore, no finality
has yet been reached in the matter of the design of rural
latrines, it is probable that the final solution must be some
sort of hole in the ground and the main question is what
shape and size the hole should be.

The principal kinds of village latrines so far under
experiment are three, the bored-hole, the quail pit, and the
farmer's rubbish pit.3 This last kind of latrine4 will not be
acceptable to the cultivators until they are convinced that
everything turns to odourless black earth and therefore
no social stigma attaches to the handling of it once it is
fully rotted. These pits must never be used as latrines
unless they are a good distance (fifty yards at least), from
the houses. A pit used as a latrine must of course be

1 See p. 66.   3 See pp. 37, 40, 283 (9), 288 (12, 13, 14), 290 (6).

2 See p. 270.  * See p. 38.